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Human-HEADED Lion, 


Wuar was the purport of the individual symbols or utensils, used in the 
religious services, so frequently depicted on the monuments, it would be 
difficult if not impossible now to ascertain. The cone of the cypress and 
the honeysuckle tree were connected with the worship of Mylitta, the 
oriental Venus to whom the pomegranate among fruits was sacred ; no blood 
was offered to her, but living animals of the male sex, especially kids. 
The presentation of a branch of flowers and fruits, so frequent in these acts 
of adoration, may be alluded to in a passage of Sacred Writ which has given 
rise to some conjecture among critics. 

_ “Then he said unto me, Hast thou seen this, O son of man? Is it a 
light thing to the house of Judah that they commit the abominations which 
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they commit here ? for they have filled the land with violence, and haye 
returned to provoke me to anger: and, lo, they put the branch to theip 
nose.” (Ezek. viii. 17.) 

The basket commonly carried in the left hand of the ministering priest 
may possibly have contained incense, or else the cakes of dough which 
formed a prominent part of the offerings of the worship of Venus. 

“The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the fire, and the 
women knead their dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings unto other gods, that they may provoke me to 
anger.” (Jer, vii. 18.) 

** And when we burned incense to the queen of heaven, and poured out 
drink-offerings unto her, did we make her cakes to worship her, and pour 
out drink-offerings unto her, without our men?” (Jer. xlv. 19.) 

The classic writers inform us that the offering of cakes made of flour, 
salt, honey, and oil, was a custom of great antiquity, and preceded (but in 
this they were mistaken) the use of animal sacrifices. Horace says,— 

“ A graceful cake, when on the hallowed shrine 
Offer’d by hands that know no guilty stain, 
Shall reconcile th’ offended powers divine, 
When bleeds the pompous hecatomb in vain.” 
Ode xxiii. 

We might also mention the twelve cakes or loaves of shew-bread, which 
constantly stood upon the golden altar in the tabernacle and temple of 
Jehovah. 

But what is more to the purpose is, that Homer repeatedly informs ws 
that the cakes offered in sacrifice were presented in baskets. Thus ip 
Nestor’s sacrifice to Pallas, on the occasion of the visit of Telemachus,— 

« ——Aretus brought 
A laver in one hand, with flowers emboss’d, 
And in his other hand a@ basket stored 
With cakes.” 
CowPer’s Odyss. iii. 550, 
And Penelope, in the absence of her son on the same errand,— 
« _____A basket stored 
With hallowed cakes to Pallas off’ring, pray’d.” 
Ibid. iv. 919. 

The Institutes of Menu declare (vi. 54) a Lasket made of reeds to bea 
fit vessel for receiving the food of Brahmins devoted to God. 
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Whatever the application of the sacred basket may have been, it was 
one of the most indispensable utensils of the Assyrian worship. It appears 
to have been square, and about as deep as wide, that is, about five inches ; 
with a handle, apparently of wire, passing in a bow from one side to the op- 
posite. In the earliest forms, as on the Nimroud sculptures, it was gene- 
rally either plain, with a narrow elegant border, or else ornamented with an 
embossed representation of the worship to which it was consecrated, the 
sides displaying figures of priests over the sacred tree. At a latter epoch, 
as at Khorsabad, it took the appearance of plaited or interwoven work, 
like matting in texture. But probably it was always formed of metal, and 
this pattern may have been given in allusion to the original rude basket of 
wicker, which may have been used in primitive times. Here we occasionally 
see it of a different form, being narrow, and deep, and rounded at the 
bottom. 

Before we close this very imperfect notice of the Assyrian idolatry, as 
gathered from the monuments, we must speak of the strange compound 
animal forms that occupy so prominent a place on them. They who have 
looked upon the gigantic human-headed winged lion and bull, that now 
adorn the great lobby of the British Museum, may conjecture the imposing 
effect produced by such colossal guardians when stationed at either side of 
the portals that opened into every hall of the temple-palaces of Assyria. 
Carved in bold, almost full relief, their muscular well-knit limbs, their 
gigantic dimensions towering to twice the stature of man, their expanding 
eagle-pinions, and the awful majesty of their human countenances as they 
frowned down from their imposing elevation upon the spectators, must have 
impressed ypon the latter a deep feeling of the greatness and sacredness of 
the beings they were intended to adumbrate. 

But what ideas were intended to be conveyed by these strange mythic 
forms? Were they idols in the strict sense, objects of direct adoration ? 
Some have thought they were. Others have considered them rather as 
embodiments to sense of abstract qualities, intellect, strength, ubiquity. 
The emblem which shadowed forth in vision to the Jewish prophet the Ba- 
bylonian kingdom, might suggest,—especially remembering that in other 
cases, as those of the Persian ram and the Macedonian goat, nationally 
recognised emblems were so chosen,—that under these monstrous com- 
binations of heterogeneous forms was couched a symbolic representation of 
the Assyrian empire, of whith the Babylonian was but a sort of repro- 
duction. 

“ And four great beasts come up from the sea, diverse one from another. 
The first was like a lion, and had eagle’s wings: I beheld till the wings 
thereof were plucked, and it was lifted up from the earth, and made stand 
upon the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given toit.” (Dan. vii. 3, 4.) 

It seems manifest that they were not gods. Their proper position at 
the entrance-gates of the edifices, and not in the sanctuaries, their absence 
from the scenes which represent worship, and the relations which they some- 
times sustain to the priests, show this. In the ornamental embroidery of a 
royal robe there is represented* a vulture-headed priest who runs up to 
meet a human-headed, winged lion, adorned with the sacred three-horned 
cap, and seizes him by the fore-paw, while with the other hand he prepares 
to strike the gigantic monster with a flexible weapon, somewhat like an 
Inlia-rubber life-preserver. The fear depicted in the countenance of the 


* Layard’s Mon. of Nin. pl. 45. 
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bearded monster, as he draws himself strongly but vainly back from the 
grasp of his assailant, contrasts strikingly with the rage and eagerness 
conveyed by the aspect and action of the latter. 

A similar scene is depicted in another part of the robe,* with a slight 
variation ; the lion-man is looking over his shoulder, as if imploring help 
from behind. 

In a hunting scene, likewise embroidered,t the king in his chariot shoots 
a wild bull; before him a vulture-priest has pursued and caught by the 
tail a human-headed, winged lion, and is smiting him with a mace. The 
strange prey looks back and strives to escape, while another in the distance 
gallops off, glancing back at his fellow’s danger. 

These representations are conclusive that divinities were not intended by 
the compound animals; and we can hardly suppose that the artist would 
have depicted them on the royal robes as subject to such indignities, if they 
had been considered as emblems of the nation itself. 

The similarity of these forms to the cherubim, seen in vision by Ezekiel, 
has been often noticed ; and it is the more worthy of remark, because that 
vision was seen by that prophet “in the land of the Chaldeans, by the river 
Chebar,” at no great distance from the mighty city, which, with its sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs and magnificent imagery, was in all probability familiar to 
his gaze. 

** This is the living creature that I saw under the God of Israel by the 


river of Chebar; and I knew that they were the cherubims. Every one 


had four faces apiece, and every one four wings; and the likeness of the 


hands of a man was under their wings. And the likeness of their faces 
was the same faces which I saw by the river of Chebar, their appearances 


and themselves: they went every one straight forward.” 
20—22.) 

It is not said how he “‘ knew that they were the cherubim ;” but, asa 
priest, Ezekiel must have been familiar with those which were graven on 
the walls (2 Chron. iii. 7) of Solomon’s temple, which were carved with 
palm-trees and open flowers upon the doors, and which were interchanged 
with oxen and lions on the bases of the brazen lavers (1 Kings vi. 32—35; 
vii. 29, 36); and he must have often heard of those gigantic forms which 
expanded their wings above the ark within the Holy of Holies. 

‘* And within the oracle he made two cherubims of olive tree, each ten 
cubits high. And five cubits was the one wing of the cherub, and five 
cubits the other wing of the cherub ; from the uttermost part of the one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were ten cubits. And the other 
cherub was ten cubits: both the cherubims were of one measure and one 
size. The height of the one cherub was ten cubits, and so was it of the 
other cherub. And he set the cherubims within the inner house ; and they 
stretched forth the wings of the cherubims, so that the wing of the one 
touched the one wall, and the wing of the other cherub touched the other 
wall; and their wings touched one another in the midst of the house. 
And he overlaid the cherubims with gold.” (1 Kings vi. 23—28. 

But much earlier than Solomon’s time the forms of the cherubim were 
known to Israel ; for they were placed upon the mercy-seat within the ta- 
bernacle soon after the departure from Egypt. And it is remarkable that 
while the most minute directions were given for the construction of the 
tabernacle, the altars, the utensils and vessels of the sanctuary, and the 


(Ezek. x, 


* Layard’s Mon. of Nin. pl. 48 + Ibid. pl. 49, 
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yestments of the priests, no such particularity is observed in the command 
to make the cherubim. Thesimple behest,—‘ Thou shalt make two cheru- 
bim of gold,” seems indubitably to imply a knowledge of the form already 
existing. And whence came that knowledge, if it was not handed down 
by tradition from those who before the flood had seen the awful forms that 
stood at the eastern entrance of the garden of Eden, guarding the access to 
the Tree of Life? 

These compound animal forms were common to the nations of antiquity. 
In Egypt under the form of sphinxes, they were placed at the entrances of 
their temples, sometimes in long rows or avenues, as in that grand one 
leading from the Temple of Luxor to that of Karnak. At Persepolis, at 
Babylon, and at Nineveh, they stood at the portals of the magnificent 
palaces. At Ellora, in India, they are seen in an ancient temple, of sur- 
passing grandeur ; and the Greeks and Romans borrowed and preserved 
similar mysterious forms. 

The very extensive prevalence of this idea around the cradle of the 
human race, and the very remote antiquity to which it may be traced,—for 
in Egypt it must have been embodied almost immediately after the deluge, 
—seem to point to an antediluvian origin. 

If then we suppose these various combinations of diverse animal forms 
to have been conventional embodiments of the angelic cherubim, we may 
possibly find in this suggestion an explanation which will meet all the cir- 
cumstances in which they are represented, The leading idea appears to be 
that of guardianship over sacred places. This was expressly thie office ot 
the cherubim at the gate of Eden; they precluded intrusion into the 
garden ; ‘‘they kept the way of the tree of life.” Their position over the 
ark of the covenant, both in the tabernacle and in the temple, overshadow- 
ing it with their wings; their portraiture all over the walls within the 
oracle ; on the veil that screened the most holy place in both the tabernacle 
and the temple ; on the door of the oracle; on the door of the temple ; and 
on the curtains of the tabernacle forbade intrusion. In the temple they 
were sculptured on the ten lavers (1 Kings xii. 29, 36), in which the 
sacrifices of burnt offering were washed (2 Chron. iv. 6), but not on the 
brazen sea, in which the priests washed their own persons. ‘The distinction 
here is remarkable, and strongly shows the superior sacredness of the 
former. In the visions of Ezekiel the cherubim appear as the body-guard 
of the God and King of Israel, surrounding and supporting His throne ; 
and in the remarkable apostrophe to the Prince of Tyre in the same prophet, 
where he is addressed as “‘ the anointed cherub that covereth,”’ though we 
are not informed what he “‘ covereth,” yet the word is the same as that ap- 
plied to the action of the cherubim, covering or overshadowing the mercy- 
seat, and undoubtedly conveys the same idea. 

In Egypt the sphinx couched before the pyramids, the sacred tombs of 
her early kings, and guarded the gates of her palace-temples. In India, 
Persia, and Assyria, the ordinary office of these magnificent forms was the 
same, and was thus perfectly in accordance with what we suppose to be 
the leading idea of the cherubim, that of guarding the sacred mysteries. 

At the same time these figures are occasionally depicted in circumstances 
which it is difficult to account for, even on this explanation. In the em- 
broidery of a robe at Nimroud, there is a winged bull, looking back, be- 
tween two sphinxes, each of which raises one fore-paw on the bull’s body. 
We might suppose this to express the cherubic guardians forbidding the 
entrance of some being symbolized by the winged bull. But belind one of 
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them rears up an enraged lion, and strikes the sphinx with his open paw, 
the meaning of which we cannot pretend to understand. Priestly attributes 
seem, sometimes, assigned to the compound beings. We may here remark 
two figures embroidered on a robe at Nimroud.* Two bearded priests are 
seen wearing the one-horned cap ; they are human to the waist, with bestial 
hind-parts, and a short curved dog’s-tail, but the legs become those of a 
bird, and terminate in eagles’ feet: they have the usual two pairs of priestly 
wings, stand erect in a human attitude, present the fir-cone in the right 
hand, and hold the basket in the left. The winged bull and the winged 
horse are occasionally figured in pairs, with the sacred tree between them, 
either kneeling or rearing towards it. 


SYMBOLIC FiguRE, 


A form of religious worship, which has prevailed in Chaldea and Persia 
from very early times, and which is not yet extinct, is the adoration of fire. 
At first, light and darkness were considered as two independent, original, 
antagonist principles, the rulers of the universe; the former for good, the 
latter for evil. In the address of Jehovah by the prophet Isaiah to Cyrus, 
nearly a century and a half before he was born, there is an express allusion 
to this false notion, the origin of light and darkness being attributed to the 
creative fiat of God. 

**T am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God beside me: I 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me: that they may know from the 
rising of the sun, and from the west, that there is none beside me. I am 
the Lord, and there is none else. I form the light, and create darkness: I 
make peace, and create evil : I the Lord do all these things.” (Isa. xlv. 5—7.) 

The reformation of this ancient furm of superstition by Zoroaster went 
so far as to recognise a supreme overruling Deity, who had created two 
subordinate but mighty beings, typified by light and darkness respectively. 
The essence of this religion may be summed up in the doctrine said to have 
been given by Ormuzd, the good spirit, to Zoroaster in vision. “ Teach 


* Layard’s Mon. of Nin. pl. 44. 
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the nations,” said he, ‘‘ that my light is hidden under all that shines: 
wherever you turn your face towards the light, following my commands, 
Ahriman (the spirit of darkness) will immediately flee. There is nothing 
in the universe superior to light.” 

The adoration of the spirit of light soon degenerated into fire-worship, 
the idolatry of the Guebres or Parsees. The sun, as the most glorious 
juminary in the universe, was worshipped by prostration, at his rising, on 
the summits of mountains, and on the tops of lofty edifices. Fire, also, was 
an object of idolatrous homage, origiually kindled from the sun’s rays, and 
maintained from year to year, without being suffered to go out. Traces of this 
worship are seen in the later Assyrian monuments, as in the accompanying 
scene found at Khorsabad. A slender altar is surmounted with a cone, which, 


Frre Wonrsuir. 


being painted red, 1s supposed to represent flame. Before it stand two 


eunuchs, side by side, with their right hands elevated ; one of them carries 
in his hand the sacred basket. On the opposite side of the altar is a table, 
covered with a table-cloth, on which is laid a bundle, probably of fragrant 
wood, to feed the sacred flame.* The service is represented as within a 
fortified castle or intrenched camp. 

Mr. Layard gives an engraving of another representation of fire-worship 
from Kouyunjik.- Two eunuchs are again seen worshipping before the 
sacred fire on a slender altar, while behind them a man leads a goat to the 
sacrifice. In this, as well as in the Khorsabad scene, there is a table be- 
hind the altar, on which are placed objects, that look like bowls containing 
some fruit. Behind the table are two poles, from which two serpents are 
suspended by the neck, which carry on their heads an appendage closely 
like the conventional ostrich-feather, so generally worn by the idols of 
Egypt. ‘This scene, also, takes place within a fortified camp. A chariot 
without horses, a camel, and men and eunuchs walking in procession, are 
also seen within the inclosure, but seem unconnected with the religious 
service, 

Primeval astronomy had placed the serpent in the skies, and saw it with 
awe in the milky way, winding its colossal length across the arch of heaven ; 
hence the close connexion of serpent-worship with star-worship. Job seems 
to glance at both, when he declares of Jehovah— 


*_______-A fire on all the hearth 
Blaz’d sprightly, and afar diffused, the scent 
Of smooth-split cedar, and of cypress-wood 
Odorous, burning, cheer’d the happy isle.” 
Odyss. v. 68. 
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‘¢ By his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his hand hath formed the 
crooked serpent.” (Job xxvi. 13.) 

The ceremonies of fire-worship were regulated by a powerful sacerdotal 
class, called Magi. ‘That they possessed high authority in Babylon we 
: . J aioe 2 where ‘the chi ; se so Re 
gather from Jer. xxxix. 3, 13, where “the chief magus” (for so vab-mag 
should undoubtedly be rendered) is enumerated among the princes of the 
king. 


ON TAXES 


WE read in Scripture aaa iv. 17), that when the Jews returned 
from the captivity, and began to rebuild the walls of their city, they were 
so beset by enemies that they were forced to be constantly armed and on 
their guard ; ; and, for fear of a sudden attac k, each man worked with “ 
hand only, and the other hand held a weapon ready. In this way i 
would take at least two men to do the work of one. But the danger they 
were in obliged them to put up with this inconvenience. 

Many countries in the East are at this day nearly in the same condition, 
They are so infested by robbers, chiefly Ar: abs, always roaming about in 
search of plunder, that no man can hope to escape being robbed unless he 
is well armed and on his guard. Travellers tell us, that when a husbandman 
goes to sow his fields, he takes with him a companion with a sword or spear, 
to protect him from being robbed of his seed corn. This must make the 
cultivation of the ground very costly, because the work which might be 
done by one man requires two ; one to labour, and the other to fight : and 
both must have a share of the crop, which would otherwise belong to one. 
And, after all, the protection of property must be very imperfect, for you 
may suppose the robbers will often come in such force as to overpower 
the defenders, and plunder the industrious of all the fruits of their labours. 
Accordingly, in these countries, there is very little land cultivated. Most 
of it lies waste; the inhabitants are few—not one-twentieth of what the 
land could maintain ; and these are miserably poor. And all this is owing 
to the insecurity of property. 

And the same is the case-in all countries where the people are savages, 
or nearly savages. Most of the time, and labour, and care ofa savage, is taken 
up in providing for his defence. He is occupied in providing arms for his 
protection, against those whom he is able to fight; or in seeking hiding- 
places from those who are too strong for him. In the islands of New 
Zealand, several families are obliged | to join together, and build their little 
cabins on the top of a steep rock, ‘which they fence round with a trench and 
sharp stakes to protect them against their neighbours of the next village; 
and after all, they are often taken by surprise, or overpowered. In such 
countries as that, there are a hundred times as many people killed every 
year, in proportion to their numbers, as in any part of Europe. It is true 
that there is not so much property lost, because there is very little to lose; 
for people must be always exceedingly poor in such countries. In the first 
place, above half their time and labour is taken up in providing for their 
safety ; and in the next place, this is so imperfectly done after all, that 
they can never be secure of the fruits of their industry. 

The remedy of this miserable state of things is to be found in settled 
government. The office of a government is to afford protection ; that is, 
to secure the persons and property of the people from violence and fraud. 
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For this purpose it provides ships of war, and bodies of soldiers, to guard 
against foreign enemies, and against pirates, bands of robbers, or vebelies 3 and 
also provides watchmen, constables, and other officers , to apprehend crimi- 
nals ; judges and courts of justice for trials; and prisons for confining offen- 
ders; and, in short, everything that is necessary for the peace and security 
of the people. 

The expenses of the army and navy, and of everything that government 
provides, are paid by the people; and it is but fair that we should pay for 
all these things, since they are for our benefit. We pay taxes and govern- 
ment duties for these purposes. Taxes are the price people pay for being 
governed and protected. They correspond to the hire which the husband- 
man in eastern countries must pay to his companion who carries the spear 
or sword to guard him from robbers. 

Some people do not understand this, or do not recollect it. Many are 
apt to think taxes quite a different kind of expense from all others; and 
either do not know, or else forget, that they receive anything in exchange 
for the taxes. But, in reality, this payment is as much an exchange as 
any other. You pay money to the baker and butcher for feeding you, 
and to the tailor for clothing you; and you pay the king and parliament 
for protecting you from being plundered, murdered, or cheated. Were 
it not for this, you could be employ ed scarcely half your time in providing 
food and clothing, and the other half would be taken up in guarding against 
being robbed of them; or in working for some other man whom you would 
hire to keep watch and to fight for you. This would cost you much more 
than you pay in taxes; and yet you may see, by the example in savage 
nations, how very imperfect that protection would be. Even the very 
worst government that ever was, is both much better and much cheaper 
than no gevernment at all. Some of the Roman emperors were most de- 
testable tyrants, who plundered and murdered great numbers of innocent 
men: yet even under their reigns there were not so many of their subjects 
(in proportion to their numbers) plundered or murdered in ten years, as 
there are among the New Zealanders, and other savage tribes, in one year. 

You understand, now, that taxes are the hire or price paid to government 
in exchange for protection ; just as any other payment is made in exchange 
for anything we want. 

There’is, however, one important difference; that other payments are 
left to each man’s choice, but every one is obliged to pay the taxes. If 
I do not choose to buy shoes of a shoemaker, but to make shoes for myself 
at home, or to go without them, I am at liberty to do so: and the same 
with other such payments. But it is not so with the payments to go- 
vernment. If any one should say, ‘‘ I choose to protect my own person 
and property myself, without any assistance, from soldiers, or sailors, or 
constables, or judges, and therefore I will not pay taxes ;? the answer 
would be; ‘* Then go and live by yourself in the wilds of America, or in 
some such country ; or join some ‘tribe of wild Indians, and live as they do: 
but, while you live with us, in a country which has a government, you 
cannot, even if you wish it, avoid partaking of the protection of government. 
The fleets and armies which keep off the foreign enemies from plundering 
the country, are a defence to you, as well as to us; you are protected as 
well as we, by the laws and officers of justice, from the thieves and mur- 
derers, who would otherwise be let loose on society. Since therefore, the 
government must, whether it would or not, afford a share of its protection, 
it is fair that you should be obliged, whether you will or not, to pay your 
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share of its expenses. Butif you are so foolish as not to like this bargain, you 
must leave the country, and go and live somewhere else in the wilderness,” 

It is quite fair, then, that as long as a man lives in any country, he 
should be obliged to submit to the government, and to pay the taxes: and 
how much each shall pay is determined by the government. There is one 
great difference between this exchange and all others; when you hire a 
man to work for you, you make your own bargain with him; and if you 
and he cannot agree as to the rate of payment, you will employ some one 
else instead. But the government of any country, whether it be a king, 
or a president, or a senate, or parliament, or, in short, whateyer kind of 
government it is, must always have power to make all the people submit; 
since otherwise it could not perform the office of protecting them. It is 
not left to each person’s choice, therefore, how much he shall pay for his 
protection, but government fixes the taxes and enforces the payment of them, 

Many governments have made a bad use of this power, and have forced 
their subjects to pay much more than the reasonable expenses of protecting 
and governing the country. In some countries, and in this among others, 
the people are secured against this kind of ill-usage by choosing their own 
governors ; that is, the Members of Parliament, without whom no laws 
can be made, or taxes laid on. 

It is very right to require that the public money should not be wastefully 
spent, and that we should not be called on to pay more than is ne cessary, 
But many persons are not so thankful as they ought to be for the benefit which 
they enjoy, in living under the protection of a government, because they do 
not know, or do not consider, the wretched condition of those who are 
without any regular government. Of all the commodities we pay for, there 
is none so cheap, compared with what it would cost us to provide ourselves 
with it, as the protection which is afforded us by government. If we all made 
clothes and shoes for ourselves, instead of buying them of the tailor and shoe- 
maker, our clothes and shoes would, indeed, be much worse than they are, 
and would cost us much more. But we should be far worse off still if each 
of us had to provide by himself for the defence of his own person and pro 
perty. Such protection as he would be thus able to obtain, would cost a 
great deal, and be worth very little. 

Much the greatest part, however, of the taxes that are paid goes to the 
expenses, not of the present year, but of past years; that is, to pay the 
mterest on the National Debt. During our long and costly wars, 
much more was spent in each year than could be raised by taxes, 
Government, therefore, borrowed money of rich merchants and others, en 
gaging to pay interest on this till it should be repaid, which most of it has 
not been, and perhaps never will be. ‘The lenders therefore, received in 
exchange for their money, annuities; that is, a right to receive so much 
a-year out of the taxes raised by government ; and these annuities, which 
we call government securities, or property in the funds, may be sold by one 
person to another, or divided among several others, just like any other pro- 
perty. When a poor man has saved up a little money, he generally puts it 
into the funds, as it is called, or deposits it in a savings’ bank, which does 
this for him ; he is then one of the government creditors, and receives his share 
of the taxes. You see, therefore, that if the National Debt were abolished 
by law without payment, many, even of the labouring classes, would lose 
their all; and the nation would not be relieved of the burden; since it 
would be only robbing one set of our countrymen for the benefit of another 
set. 
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We may be sorry that so much money was formerly spent on gunpowder, 
which was fired off, and on soldiers’ coats, and ships, which were worn out ; 
but nothing we can now do can recal this, any more than last year’s snow. 
The expense is over and past, and the taxes raised to pay the interest of 
the money borrowed, are not so much lost to the country, but only so much 
shifted from one to another. All of us contribute to pay this in taxes: 
and all government creditors, that is, all who have money in the funds, or 
in the savings’ banks, receive a share of it as a just debt. Thus the taxes 
find their way back into many a poor man’s cottage who never suspects it. 

I have said that far the greater part of the taxes are raised for this 
purpose; that is, for paying the interest of the National Debt. The 
following calculation will make this clear to you; every twenty shillings 
paid in taxes are disposed of in about these proportions :— 


Ce 
Expense of the Army, Navy, &c. 0% ativrett Gudea 
Civil List .—Sovereign, Judge s, Ministers of State, andother 


public officers. Pensions and Sinecure Places, /. ¢., those 
that have no duties belonging to them 


ie mie be 0 0 
Interest of the National Debt 


a 0 12 


St: 6 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PONT-Y-TU-PRYDD, OVER THE RIVER TAFE, 
NEAR NEWBRIDGE, IN THE COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN 


eS 


Amono the many bridges constructed in England during the last century, 
few are more interesting than the Pont-y -tu-Prydd, over the river Tafe, 
on account of the boldness of the design, and the circumstances under w hich 


it was constructed. This celebrated bridge lies on the rvad from Lantris- 


sent to Cardiff and Merthyr, which crosses the Tafe at the village of 
Newbridge. 
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The name, “ Pont-y-tu-prydd,” which means literally, “ Bridge by the 
Earthen House,” is derived from a mud hut that stood near the site. 

It was in 1746, that it was first determined to erect a bridge at a spot 
rather lower down the river; and William Edwards, who had gained some 
reputation as acountry mason, was recommended as competent to undertake 
the work, which was commenced im the above year. This bridge consisted 
of three arches, and is said to have displayed considerable elegance of 
design; but about two years and a-half after it had been finished, it was 
completely swept away, during one of the great floods to which the Tafe, 
like all rivers in mountainous districts, 1s subject; the waterway being 
blocked up by trees and other impediments brought down from the uplands : 
the water rose to so great a height as to flow over the parapét, and the 
bridge gave way. As Edwards was compelled by his contract not only to 
build, but to maintain the bridge for a period of seven years, he had te 
resume his labour; and, in order to guard against the danger which led to 
the destruction of the first bridge (that of obstructing the channel), he con- 
ceived the bold design of spanning the river with one arch only. Its 
situation and dimensions were the same as those of the present bridge, and 
he had proceeded so far with the undertaking, that the parapets only were 
required to complete it, when another, but very different accident occurred, 
which again proved fatal to the structure. From the great rise in the arch, 
it was necessary to raise the roadway at each end, in order to facilitate the 
access. The quantity of material in the centre of the arch was so small, 
in proportion to that laid over the spandrils, that the pressure upon the 
haunches forced up the crown, and the whole was again reduced to ruins, 
This second failure would have made most men relinquish any further 
attempt, but it was not so with Edwards: possessing a persevering and 
ardent disposition, he determined on another effort to overcome the difficulty, 
and at length he succeeded in building the present bridge. It is, however, 
stated, that he consulted Smeaton on ‘the subject. W hat amount of assist- 
ance was given by that eminent engineer is not known; but Edwards, 
either following his advice, or profiting by the last misfortune, took the 
precaution of relieving the arch of the great pressure, at the haunches, by 
placing in each spandril three cylindrical openings, from face to face of 
the bridge, and it is said the spaces between them were filled up with 
charcoal, by which means the object was completely accomplished. 

The arch measures 140 feet between the abutments, and has a rise, or 
versed sine, of 35 feet. These dimensions give a diameter of 175 feet; 
and in the accompanying drawing the arch is shown a segment of that 
circle. At the time the author made his survey, he was unable to deter- 
mine the form of the arch more precisely. 

The width of the soffit is 15 feet 10 inches at the springing, and diminish- 
ing to 14 feet 5 inches at the crown, by six offsets on each face, varying 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in depth. The roadway is only 11 feet wide 
over the centre of the arch. The contrivance for diminishing the weight 
on the haunches appears to have succeeded perfectly. The bridge was 
finished in the year 1750, and has now stood for more than a century, a 
monument of the perseverance and talents of the builder. 

The arch-stones, throughout each face, are of parallel width; they are 

2 feet 6 inches deep, and vary from 6 inches to 9 inches in thickness, and 
from 12 inches to 18 inches in the depth of the bed. ‘The soffit is all 
rubble masonry, two or three courses making up the dimensions of each 
arch-stone; and, from the slaty description of the material, little, or no 
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labour appears to have been necessary in forming the joints. The masonry 
of the spandrils and the parapet is of a similar description, being irregu- 
larly laid, the stones varying from 1 inch to 9 inches in thickness. 

The two greatest tloods which have happened, within the remembrance 
of the inhabitants, were in the year 1816, when the water rose 12 feet 
6 inches above its ordinary level, and in 1829, when it attained nearly the 
same height. 

The model of the centering upon which the arch was raised is still in 
existence, but there are no records of how it was struck, or any other par- 
ticulars relative to the construction. 

The bridge is built of hard and durable grey sandstone, from the quarries 
in the neighbourhood ; the lime used was from the well-known Aberthaw 
cliff, on the north side of the Bristol Channel. 

The narrowness of the bridge and the steepness of the ascent were found 
inconvenient and dangerous, and, about twenty years ago, the roadway was, 
in consequence, raised at each end, and the surface paved; but even now 
it is so steep, (the inclination being | foot vertical to 4 feet horizontal) that it 
is found necessary to use a chain and drag, so that when a carriage reaches 
the centre of the bridge, one end of the chain is attached to the hinder part 
of it, the other end being secured to the drag, upon which a boy generally 
places himself, so that as the carriage descends upon one side the drag is 
pulled up on the other, and thus relieves the horse in descending ; without 
this contrivance, it would almost be impossible for a loaded vehicle to pass 
over in safety. 

William Edwards was born in 1719; he was the youngest son of a small 
farmer, and had been, at an early age, occasionally employed in building 
and repairing stone walls, which he executed with much neatness and ex- 
pedition. A workshop erected by him extended his repute in his neigh- 
bourhood; and a mill, which he afterwards built, introduced him to a 
knowledge of the principles of the arch. The bridge over the Tafe, which 
was his first effort in bridge-building, gave him an opportunity of applying 
this knowledge, on a scale which he little anticipated, when he undertook 
the work: but it raised the country mason to a high place among the 
bridge-builders of his country. ‘Three-quarters of a century elapsed before 
its equal, in span, existed in England. Edwards, died in 1789. 

Edwards erected several other bridges in South Wales, some of them of 
considerable magnitude, although not at all equal to his great work. The 
one of the largest span is that over the Tafe, at Wychbree, the chord 
of which is 95 feet, with a versed sine of 20 feet, and there are others of 
80 feet and 83 feet span respectively; and that of Glasebury, over the 
Wye, is a bridge of five arches. ‘The experience which he had gained at 
Pont-y-tu-Prydd, led to many improvements in his practice, at those sub- 
sequent works, and enabled him, especially, to avoid the great rise in the arch, 
without impairing the stability of the structure ; but the hollow cylinders in 
the spandrils were still retained in his large arches; they seem to have formed 
a feature in his favourite style, although they were not much adopted by 
others; but his signal success in the use of them accounts for and excuses 
their being carried too far for beauty. 
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Tue distinctive characters of the Perches proper are two dorsal fins 
quite separated, of which the fore one possesses only spinous rays, the hin- 
der only flexible or soft ones. The tongue is smooth; the mouth is armed 
with teeth, situated in both j jaws, in front of the vomer or middle ridge of 
the palate, and on the bones of the palate itself; the fore gill. flap 


is notched below, and has its hind edge cut into small teeth like those of a 
saw; the gill-cover is bony, and terminates in a flattened spine pointing 
backwards. The gill-archers are seven. The scales are rough, hard, and 
detached with difficulty. 

The Common Perch is well known, not only to the angler, but to almost 
every country child; for it inhabits most of our lakes and rivers, especially 
where the banks are steep, and is so bold as to bite at nee urly any bait. 
Hence this is usually the first fish that rewards the infant angler's 
enterprise. ’ 

It scarcely yields to any of our native fishes in beauty; its form is 
compact and powerful, and its colours attractive, especially when seen 
through the clear water in which it is playing. Its aspect, however, when 
drawn from the water, is determined and almost ferocious, particularly 
when the high and spin nus d ors sal-fin is stiffly erected. 

The excellenc e = the Perch, as a table fish, is generally acknowledged; 
in this respect, perhaps, it is exceeded by none of our fluviatile species, 
with the exception of the Trout and the Salmon. Perch of five pounds 
are not uncommon, and they have been known to attain even double this 
weight. A fish of large size needs good tackle as well as skill in the an- 
gler, for it is powerful in proportion to its size. When Perch run large, 
a minnow, roach, or gudgeon is a successful bait; but the more usual baits 
are worms and gentles ; fresh-water shrimps are much used by those who 
fish for Perch in the docks of London, where these fishes are both fine 
and plentiful. In still water, as that of lakes or ponds, the bait should be 
allowed to float in mid-water; in rivers, nearer the bottom. In March, 
the Perch deposits its spawn, after which it will afford good sport to the 
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end of October ; a cool day with a fresh breeze to ruffle the surface, being 
most propitious. 

The readiness with which this beautiful fish is taken is partly due to its 
yoracity, in which it almost equals the ravenous Pike; when hungry in- 
deed, it will seize almost any object that is presented to it. A writer in 
the New Sporting Magazine, says that he has repeatedly taken a Perch 
with no other bait than a portion of the gills of one just captured, acci- 
dentally remaining on the hook, the line having been carelessly allowed to 
drop into the water while a fresh bait was being selected. ‘‘ Red seems an 
attractive colour to them, and whether it presents itself in the blood of one 
of their former companions, or the hackle of a cock, is a matter of perfect 
indifference.” ; 

There are plenty of very fine Perch all along the Thames, but the most 
favourite resorts for these fish are the deeps near Twickenham, either 
above or below the lock at Teddington, and in some deep holes about half- 
way between the lock and Hampton Wick ; Perch have been taken in these 
places frequently as large as four pounds’ weight each. 

Very large Perch and Trout are taken in the rivers of Ireland, by a 
contrivance known as the pooka. It consists of a flat board, with a little 
mast and sail erected on it. Its use is to carry out the extremity of a long, 
stout line, to which are suspended, at certain intervals, a great number of 
droppers, each armed with a baited hook. Corks are affixed to the prin- 
cipal line to keep it floating, and from a weather shore, any quantity of 
hooks can thus be floated over the water. The corks indicate to the fisher 
when a fish is on a dropper, and ina small punt he attends to remove the 
fish and rebait the hooks. ‘Two hundred hooks are sometimes used on one 
pooka, which affords much amusement and a well-filled pannier, 

This beautiful fish appears to be common in the rivers and lakes 
throughout Ireland; in Scotland, however, it is rare, and in the waters 
that dissect, as it were, the northern portion of that kingdom, it is quite 
unknown. On the continent, it has a much more northern range; for 
large Perch, of five or six pounds in weight, are abundant in the lakes and 
tivers of Sweden, and afford good angling. The head of a Perch is said to 
be preserved in the church of Luehlah, in Lapland, which measures nearly 
twelve inches from the point of the nose to the end of the gill-cover, which, 
according to the proportion of parts in ordinary specimens, would give the 
enormous total length of four feet for this fish. It is possible, however, 
that this may be the head of some other species. 

Perch resort to pits, eddies, holes, the pillars of bridges, and mill-dams ; 
they frequent the floors of staunches early in the morning, where they may 
be taken in great numbers at break of day, by means of a casting-net ; in 
these places they work to meet the fresh water that oozes through. 

The Perch has a tendency to ascend towards the springs of rivers, having 
a great repugnance to sea-water. It delights in clean swift streams with a 
gravelly bottom, not very deep ; it is seldom found at a greater depth than 
ayard below the surface. It is tenacious of life, though perhaps less so 
than the Carp; it has been known to survive a journey of fifty miles, in 
the old days of travelling, when railways were unknown. 

Like other ‘anglers’ fish,” the Perch is not very often seen on the 
stalls of fishmongers in London. In Billingsgate market it is, however, 
sometimes exposed, especially on Fridays, as it is bought chiefly by Jews 
to form part of their Sabbath repast. We believe that this fish is kept by 
the dealers in tanks, and that those which are not sold are frequently so 
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little injured by exposure, as to be returned to the water, where they soon 
recover. 

O’Gorman describes the Perch as fond of noise, and as even sensible to 
the charms of music. One of his sons assured him that he had once seen a 
vast shoal of Perch appear at the surface, attracted by the sound of the 
bagpipes of a Scotch regiment, that happened to be passing over a neigh. 
bouring bridge, and that they remained until the sounds died away in tie 
distance. 

The Perch is a bold and fearless fish, and not a little destructive: smal] 
fry of all kinds are greedily devoured by him ; he roots up the spawn-beds 
— feed on the deposited ova; small Roach and Trout are destroyed by 
him in great numbers, and even ‘Trout of considerable size are often driven 
from their feeding-places near shore by this beautiful but tyrannical spinous. 
finned fish. 

In the beautiful lake of Geneva the Perch is said to be subject to a sin. 
gular accident. In the winter these fishes ordinarily remain at a consider. 
able depth, where, from the superincumbent weight of so great a body of 
water, the air contained within the swim-bladder is much compressed. If 
now from any impulse a fish suddenly rises to the surface, the pressure 
being removed, the air forcibly expands, and net being able to find any 
outlet, the membranous bladder becomes greatly distended, sometimes to 
such a degree that it is forced out at the mouth “of the fish, dragging the 
stomach, turned inside out, with it. In this sad condition, unable to sink, 
the poor fish floats a few days on the surface, dragging out a miserable 
existence, until death puts a period to its sufferings. If, however, the 
bladder be pierced when in this state, the contained air escapes, the viscera 
recover their proper position, and the fish is saved. 

The Perch spawns at the age of three years, when it is about six inches 
in length; the month of April is the season for this operation if the water 
be moderately shallow, but in deep water the spawning is later. Ina 
Perch of two pounds the roe weighs seven or eight ounces, and contains, 
according to Harmers, 281,000 eggs, but according to Picot, nearly a 
million ; the number varying according to the age of the fish. Large and 
old fishes contain more ova than the smaller ones, which is not surprising, 
since the individual eggs are of the same size in both ; they are very minute, 
and have been compared to poppy seeds. 

The Perch, when seen alive in a clear stream, is, as we have said, a 
beautiful fish. Perhaps the elevation of its back may be thought to detract 
from its elegance of form, giving it a humped appearance. The back 
rises somewhat abruptly just behind the head, after which it tapers to the 
tail: the height of the body, independent of the fins, is about twice that of 
the width. The general hue of the upper parts is a rich olive, crossed by 
five or six dark brown bands, which become inconspicuous after death. 
The sides have a brassy tinge, with pearly and steel-blue reflections about 
the cheeks ; the under parts are pure silvery white. ‘The two dorsal fins, 
and the pectorals, take nearly the same hues as the parts from which they 
respectively arise ; but the caudal, the anal, and the ventrals have their 
rays of the most brilliant scarlet, especi ially the latter, and the membrages 
are tinged with the same hue. The i iris of the eye is golden. ‘The lateral 
line is distinct, running in a slightly arching line from the gill-flap to the 
tail-tin. 

Mr Yarrell mentions, as having been found in the waters of partic vular 
soils, specimens of the Perch almost entire ‘ly white ; and others of an uni- 
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form slate-grey hue with a silvery appearance. The latter variety is 
obtained in the ponds of Ravenfield Park, in Yorkshire, and is found to re- 
tain its peculiarity of colour, when transferred from its native ponds to 
other waters. 

Yet another variation of hue, associated with another curious peculiarity, 
js ascribed to the Perch of Malham, or Maum Tarn, in Yorkshire, by 
Hartley, the author of an account of some natural curiosities of that neigh- 
bourhood. Speaking of these fishes, he says, “‘ There is certainly a very 
extraordinary phenomenon attending them, the cause of which I leave to 
naturalists to ascertain. After a certain age they become blind; a hard, 
thick, yellow film covers the whole surface of the eye, and renders the 
sight totally obscured. When this is the case, the fish generally are 
exceedingly black ; and although, from the more extreme toughness and 
consistency of the membrane, it is evident that some have been much longer 
in this state than others, yet there appears no difference either in their 
flavour or condition. Perch of five pounds weight and more have been 
taken. ‘They are only to be caught with a net; and appear to feed at the 
bottom, on Loach, Miller’s Thumb, and testaceous mollusca.” 

The scales of the Perch have their hinder, or free edge, set with fine 
crystalline points, arranged in successive rows, and overlapping. Their 
front side is cut with a scolloped pattern, the extremities of undulations of 
the surface that radiate from a common point behind the centre. ‘These 
undulations are separated by narrow furrows, across which, contrary to the 
ordinary rule, the close-set concentric lines that follow the sinuosities of the 
outline are not visible. Under the microscope they look as if they had 
been split in these radiating lines, after the whole number of layers had been 
completed, and that the fissures had then been filled with new transparent 
substance. 

The nestril in the Perch has two external openings, surrounded by 
several orifices, through which issues a mucous secretion for the defence of 
the skin against the action of the water. ‘‘ The distribution of the mucous 
orifices over the head,” remarks Mr. Yarrell, ‘‘is one of these beautiful 
and advantageous provisions of Nature which are so often to be observed 
and admired. Whether the fish inhabits the stream or the Jake, the current 
of the water in the one case, or progression through it in the other, carries 
this defensive secretion backwards, and spreads it over the whole surface of 
the body. In fishes with small scales, this defensive secretion is in pro- 
portion more abundant; and in those species which have the body 
elongated, as the Eels, the mucous orifices may be observed along the 
whole length of the lateral line.” 


MEROPS. 


Ayouna eagle said toa thoughtful and very studious owl, “It is said there 
is a bird called Merops, which when it rises into the air, flies with the tail 
first, and the head looking down to the earth. Is it a fact r 

“ By no means,” said the owl; “ it is only a silly fiction of mankind. 
Man himself is the Merops; for he would willingly soar to Heaven, 
without losing sight of the world for a single instant.”—Lessina. 





WILD FLOWERS. 


Corn Marico.p. (Chrysanthemum segetwn. ) 


Tur bright Corn Marigold is one of the largest and gayest of the starry 
golden blossoms which are so numerous during July and August. It 
often called Yellow Ox-eye, Golden Corn-flower, and Yellow Corn, and is 
the Gold or Goules of the early English poets. It is about a foot high, 
and is frequent enough in the corn-fields of our native land to prove, in 
some districts, a very troublesome weed to the agriculturist, sometimes al- 
most exterminating the whole crop, on which much labour and cost have 
been bestowed. In many countries of Europe, as in France and Germany, 
it is, however, far more abundant than in ours. It is a very handsome 
plant, and would doubtless have become a favourite garden-flower, but that 
cultivation never renders it double. 

We have but one other wild species of the Chrysanthemum genus, and 
that is the common flewer of almost every dry pasture, the Ox-eye daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum). This is also called, by country people, 
Moonwort, Bull-daisy, and a variety of familiar names. It has white rays 
around a yellow disk, and, growing often to the height of a foot and a half, 
it quite gives a white tint to the meadows during June and July. 

The name of the genus is derived from two Greek words, signifying 
gold and flower; aud the Germans term these plants Gold-blume, while 
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the French call them Crysantheme, and the Italians Crisantero. ‘The 
species so ornamental to our gardens in autumn, is the Chinese Chrysanthe- 
mum. These plants are, in the esteem of the Chinese, second only to their 
dwarf trees. “So high,” says Fortune, “do they stand in favour with the 
Chinese gardener, that he will cultivate them extensively, even against the 
wishes of his employer. I was told that the late Mr. Beale used to say, 
that he grew Chrysanthemums in his garden for no other purpose than to 
please his gardener, not having any taste for them himself.” 


WATER SPOUTS. 


Tue Ocean presents mexhaustible subjects of contemplation to those who 
delight to trace the wonderful works of God. ‘“ ‘They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in great waters; these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof.” (Ps. evii. 23—25.) 
Among the more striking phenomena connected with the ocean are Water 
Spouts, or sea-whirlwinds of magnificent appearance. The first symptom of 
their occurrence is, generally speaking, a violent disturbance of the sea im- 
mediately below some dark cloud. ‘Throughout a space perhaps of a 
hundred yards diameter, the waves are whirled round with great rapidity, 
and tend strongly towards a centre, at which there is quickly accumulated 
a large mass of water or aqueous vapour, which rises with a spiral movement 
ma conical shape towards the cloud. At the same time there is formed in 
the clouds above, a similar cone, but in an inverted position. These two 
cones gradually approach each other, and at length unite; they are, how- 
ever, not stationary, but are carried to and fro by the wind, and sometimes 

t asunder with a loud noise. While the sea and sky are thus united, 
the appearance is remarkably grand, the whole column being of a light 
colour near its axis, but dark along the sides, thus giving it a hollow 
appearance. The course of the sea water in the interior can sometimes be 
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distinctly seen, moving along the column as smoke up a chimney. The 
spout is often formed and broken up several times successively in the same 
spot, the agitation and boiling of the waters continuing the whole time. 
The danger | to ships is imminent, for no vessel coming within the vortex of 
the waters could escape damage; while in the case of small vessels it might 
prove their utter destruction. Captain Beechy thus describes the narrow 
escape of his vessel off Clermont Tonnere, near the Gambier Islands. ‘‘ The 
Water Spout approached us amid heavy rain, thunder and lightning, and 
was not seen until it was very near the ship. As soon as we were within 
its influence a gust of wind obliged us to take in every sail, and the top 
sails, which could not be furled in time, were in danger of splitting. The 
wind blew with great violence, momentarily changing its direction, as if it 
were sweeping round in short spirals. ‘The rain, which fell in torrents, was 
also precipitated in curves with short intervals of cessation. Amidst this 
thick shower the Water Spout was discovered extending in a tapering form, 
from a dense stratum of cloud to within thirty feet of the water, where it 
was hid by the foam of the sea, being whirled upwards with a tremendous 
gyration. It changed its direction after it was first seen, and threatened to 
pass over the ship, but being diverted from its course by a heavy gust of 
wind, it gradually receded. On the dispersion of this magnificent phenom- 
enon, we “observed the column to diminish gradually , and at length to retire 
to the cloud from whence it had descended.” 

Water Spouts are of various dimensions. The visible portion varies in 
height from two thousand to six thousand feet. The size and colour of the 
column also greatly vary. The lower portion of those seen at sea has been 
observed from one hundred to one thousand feet in diameter, the middle is 
sometimes not more than two or three feet. ‘The larger the columns, the 
longer they endure. They do not generally last more than half an hour, 
during which time they move along at an uncertain rate. Sometimes they 
have passed over thirty-seven English miles in one hour; at other times, 
not more than eight or ten; and occasionally they remain nearly stationary. 
These spouts have also a motion of greater or less rapidity on their own 
axes, They are always attended with electrical action, and in many cases light 
noise and a sulphureous smell accompany them. Yet they do not affect the 
magnetic needle in ships, even when they actually pass over the vessel. The 
phenomenon closely resembles, if it is not identical with, the Whirlwind, 
in which arid plains and deserts raises pillars of sand and dust, of a form very 
similar to that which is in this case assumed by water. Pillars of snow are 
also sometimes raised by the wind. Captain ‘Ly on, while wintering in the 
Arctic Regions, noticed one moving over the ice. ‘The circumference 
of the column of loose snow which was drawn into the vortex of the Whirl- 
wind was at first very inconsiderable, but increasing rapidly, it assumed the 
appearance of a small water spout.” Hence it appears that the water spout 
is not rightly named, water being only an accidental feature of it. Professor 
Oersted defines it as “‘a strongly agitated mass of air which moves over the 
surface of the globe, and revolves on an axis, one extremity of which is in 
the earth and the other ig a cloud.” He- suggests that the term ‘ storm 
pillar” would be more appropriate. 

The effects of one of these storm pillars on land aré strikingly shown in 
the account of one which occurred on the 6th July 1823, at a village near 
St. Omer, in France. In its progress it broke down the hedge of a dwell- 
ing-house, overturned a barn, and gave the house, which was solidly built, 

a shock which the farmer compared to that of an earthquake. It had, in 
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breaking the hedge, tore asunder and carned off the tops of the strongest 
trees, from twenty to thirty of which were overturned in such a manner as 
to prove that the motion was rotatory ; others were lifted up and cast upon 
the higher branches of trees from sixty to seventy feet high. It uprooted a 
large sycamore, and carried it to a distance of six hundred yards; then con- 
tinuing its course, in the manner of a ball that strikes the earth, and 
rebounds, it threw down the roofs of three houses, and lifted up several 
large trees. The labouring people, in order to avoid the danger, threw 
themselves flaton the earth, and held fast by their ploughs. There are 
many similar accounts of the remarkable power of the whirlwind in uplift- 
ing heavy materials from the surface of the earth and carrying them to a 
considerable distance. Some years ago a whirlwind occurred in Derbyshire, 
which tore up plantations, levelled barns, walls, and miners’ cots, tore up 
large ash-trees, carrying them from twenty to thirty yards, and twisted the 
tops from the trunks, conveying them to the distance of from fifty to a 
hundred yards. Cows were lifted from one field to another, and injured by 
the fall; miners’ tubs, wash-vats, and other materials were carried to a con- 
siderable distance, and forced into the ground. 

The Whirlwind on land possessing such extraordinary force in lifting 
sulid materials, of course exerts a similar power when it occurs at sea, in 
raising the waters of the ocean. That the whirlwind and the water spout 
are the same phenomenon is evident from the fact, that when a previously 
dry whirlwind meets a pond or lake in its way, it licks up the waters in an 
instant. ‘The harbour of Christiansiée was once swept out so fully as to leave 
a large portion completely dry. Fishponds have been emptied by the storm 
pillar, and their contents transported to a distance, thus giving rise to those 
showers of fishes and frogs which have excited so much astonishment. 


JOE COLLINS; on, DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS, 


Jox Couns was the son of a hard-working man, whose business it was to 
attend to a water-mill on the farm of a respectable farmer in a village in 
Cambridgeshire. Joe was a sharp active boy, always professing readiness 
to obey, but commonly neglecting to do so; in consequence of which he 
frequently incurred the anger of his father, and was the cause of much in- 
colivenience to him, and sometimes even of more serious losses. If Collins 
commanded him to take the meal to the hog, “‘ O yes, father! to be sure I 
will,” was the immediate reply ; but too often a pretence offered itself of 
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deferring to obey, and with his usual conclusion—“ it will do just as well 
a quarter of an hour hence,” he set about something else, and if the poor 
pig failed to make his hunger known to any one else, he lost his breakfast. 

‘‘ Draw the hen-coop under the shed, Joe; I see a kite hovering in the 
air.” 

“‘T will, father, directly ;” but Joe waited a minute or two only to throw 
a handful of parsley to his rabbits; and the loss of a chicken or two was 
the consequence. 

‘¢ Look to the trimmers that were set last night, Joe; the wind blows so 
fresh, and is so shifty, I dare not leave the mill.” 

“T’m gone,” cried Joe, and: off he darted; but according to his reason- 
ing the delay of a few minutes could make no difference, he would finish 
gathering the vegetables before he went. Other occupations then came in 
the way, and “ somehow or other,” though he never intended it, he forgot 
his father’s order altogether. 

The trimmers consequently remained unattended to, and when Collins 
came to examine them next day, the fish had either been stolen, or the 
hooks had been broken off by accident—at all events no pike were to be 
seen. 

“Mend that break in the hurdles at the end of the mill-field, that the 
sheep may not get through.” 

‘« That I will, you may depend upon it,” was the prompt reply ; but, accord- 
ing to custom, the intention was not fulfilled—a straggler escaped from 
the adjoining meadow, and was drowned in the stream. 

Collins had frequently and severely chastised him for his fault, but still 
Joe remained incorrigible. One morning his father having caught some 
very fine tench, and being desirous of marking his gratitude to the squire’s 
lady, who had been very kind to his family during an illness which had 
afflicted them, bade him take a brace of the largest and fattest to her, with 
his duty, and a hope that she would be pleased to accept them. He gave 
him strict charge at the same time to make all the haste he could, that he 
might reach the Hall before Mrs. Danvers took her drive, as according to 
the report he bore of the state of his little brother, that lady would return 
such directions for his treatment, or order such medicines as she thought 
proper. For the first mile, Joe turned neither to the right hand nor the 
left, but kept a steady and uniform pace. As the shorter way, he resolved 
to cross a field, near which another mill stood, which was inhabited bya 
family he was well acquainted with. At first he checked the inclination 
to take a peep at what they were doing; “ No, I won't stay now,” said he 
to himself, “I can call as I come back;” he walked on—stopped—* It 
won't take me a minute; Tom may be gone out in another hour or two, 
and a minute can make no difference.” 

So saying he ran towards the mill. ‘“ What are you all about?” said 
he, putting his head into the low apartment, which was strewn with rushes. 

** Making mats,” replied one of the boys, ‘‘ for the squire’s lady. We 
have just finished, and then we shall take them to the Hall.” 

“Shall you?” cried Joe, well, that’s lucky; I’m going there—how long 
shall you be before you’re ready ?” 

“ Not five minutes,” returned Tom, the eldest boy. 

“Then I'll wait for you,” cried Joe, “I should like to see how you 
finish that off;” so saying, he set his basket under the table, and was soon 
engrossed in watching the skill of his companions. 

Ten minutes or more, however, elapsed before the work was completed ; 
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they then all sallied forth, and hurrying along they reached the Hall as 
the carriage was driving up to the principal entrance. 

«Run, Tom, run,” cried Joe in alarm, “ or we shall be too late.’ And 
such certainly would have been the case had not Mrs. Danvers perceived 
them. Beckoning them to approach, she stood on the steps to receive 
them. ‘“* How is your little brother?” said she, addressing Joe. 

Joe answered as he was desired, and then delivered his message respect- 
ing the tench, adding, as from himself, “ they were the finest father had 
caught for a long time.” 

“T am very much obliged to him,” said Mrs. Danvers; “let me see 
them—perhaps they may save my ordering fish to-day at P h.” 

Joe placed his basket on the ground, and kneeling ou one knee, eagerly 
put in his hand to draw forth his present. In an instant he coloured 
deeply, searched this end, now that, and then hastily pulled out the grass 
which it contained. No fish were there. He looked with consternation 
first at the basket, then at the lady, then again at the basket, and then at™ 
his companions. 

“ Surely,” said Mrs. Danvers, “‘ there could not have been any fish in 
the basket ; your father must have omitted to put them in.” 

“QO, no! he did not,” sobbed Joe; “I helped to put them in—just 
here—and as beautiful a brace of tench they were as ever were seen.” 

** And has the basket been in your hand ever since?” asked Mrs. Danvers, 

At first Joe was going to say that it had, for he had really forgotten 
that such had not been the case: the truth then flashed on his mind, he 
checked himself, hesitated, and again coloured deeply. Mrs. Danvers 
repeated her question. ‘* No, ma’am,” said he in a low voice, and hanging 
down his head, ‘I laid it down under Mr. Simpson’s table whilst I waited 
for Tom and Robert.” 

“Then as sure as can be,” cried the boys in a breath, “ our cats got 
them ; we are obliged to keep three, we have so many rats, and they are 
sad thieves, they let nothing alone.” 

“ And I remember now,” said Joe, ‘‘ that when I took up the basket it 
was lying on the side, and some of the grass was on the floor; but I never 
thought to look whether the fish were safe. O, what will father say!” 

Mrs. Danvers happened to know a little about Joe’s failing, and she 
now gathered the whole truth from him. ‘ Joe,” said she, when he had 
finished, “‘ I cannot but say you have acted very improperly, and deserve 
the punishment your father may be disposed to inflict upon you.” 

Joe burst into tears; “I’m sure I dare not go home,” sobbed he, “ he 
will beat me so.” 

“J will see if I cannot prevent that,” said Mrs. Danvers. “TI will go 
and speak to him myself; but only in the hope that this escape from a 
severe chastisement may have a good effect upon you. I shall stand 
pledged for your amendment, you must recollect, if he spares you at my 
request ; and surely you will not allow my word to be forfeited, though 
you have been neglectful of your own.” 

Joe summoned courage to look at her, but he did not dare to speak. 

“TI see you understand me,” said she kindly, “and I understand that 
look to be a promise to me. Mind then what I say to you, for I shall not 
be deceived twice in my expectations. 

Joe almost trembled under the calm and serious gaze that he felt was 
fixed on him, and at the tone of voice in which the words that accompanied 
that gaze were spoken. 
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‘The loss of the fish in itself is trifling, and I am as much obliged to 
your father for his intention, as if I had benefited by it: but the fault ir 
you, which occasioned that loss, is a great one, ‘lo obey instantly the 
commands you receive is a duty ; and not to do so upon the plea of fulfill- 
ing them presently, is both foolish and presumptuous. The opportunity 
to obey, once slighted, may never again be afforded; and the severest 
regret may be insufficient to atone for the evil consequences of former 
neglect. Never forget that while ‘delays are dangerous,’ obedience is 
both safe, and in the end pleasant; and you may take it as a rule from me, 
that the boy who despises the word of an earthly parent, will have no 
scruple hereafter in trampling upon the command of his Father who is in 
heaven, who will surely punish his disobedience, and ‘ none shall let.’” 


MY LIBRARY. 


“Having no library within reach, I live upon my own stores, which are 
however, more ample, perhaps, than were ever before possessed by one whose 
whole estate was in his inkstand.” 


My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing friends are they, 


With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
I live in long-past years ; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with a humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be, 
And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 
SourHEY. 





